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The New Albany-Salem Railroad — 
Incidents of Road and Men 

By Thomas Carter Perring, an employe, Oroville, California 

STAGE COACH DAYS 

The old Virginia covered wagon and the Concord stage 
coaches were the first public conveyances for freight, mail 
and passenger into and out of Monroe county, Indiana. They 
were much in evidence in the late thirties and the early forties 
of the last century. Anyone who owned a four-horse team and 
a strong wagon could do freighting. These masters of "prairie 
schooners" in Hoosier dialect were called "wagoners". Their 
occupation was spoken of as "going to the river", signifying 
Louisville, Kentucky on the Ohio river, at that time the only 
city market recognized in this western country. These wagons 
going were loaded with fruit, grain and produce. The return 
load was merchandise for our storekeepers and townspeople. 
It was a sort of gypsy life — camping out at night, and travel- 
ing by day. In fair weather it was an easy, pleasant and profit- 
able business. The wagoners usually managed for purpose of 
company and assistance to travel in bunches of from four to 
six wagons. It took from six to ten days to make the round 
trip, dependent on condition of the roads. 

The first roads in this country were nothing better than a 
narrow trail chopped out through the dense forests, dug down 
from the hill sides, following crooked streams, meandering 
through level valleys and going around hills by every easiest 
way. These roads were scripturally made, just as our first 
parent, Adam, of dirt, but not like his make pronounced good 
by the maker. Their names were mud and sometimes "knee 
deep in June." 

The New Albany and Salem railroad did not digress very 
much from the dirt road line, and it was just as fearfully and 
wonderfully made when first built. In the high thirties of 
eighteen hundred J. 0. and S. M. Orchard, enterprising hotel 
owners of Bloomington secured a United States mail contract, 
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and acquired a stage coach line for transportation of mail and 
passengers from Louisville, Kentucky to Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana and return passing through Bloomington and all intermed- 
iate towns north and south on what at that date had become 
known as the state road. 

The Orchards were pioneers ; they owned the first and only 
hotel in Bloomington, the "Temperance Inn" a well known 
hostelry and a noted landmark for sixty-five years. The hotel 
stood on the lots now occupied by the George Benckart stores. 
This hotel with the stables attached on the lots west of the 
railroad station and tracks was headquarters for the Orchard 
mail and stage coach line. 

The Orchard stage coaches were of latest Concord pattern, 
the best make manufactured. The bodies swung on great 
double thongs of heavy leather on strong freight-like wagon 
wheels built for service and durability. 

The mails were taken on in locked sacks and placed in a 
strong locked box under the driver's seat for safety and pro- 
tection. Passengers were crowded into cross seats inside, al- 
ternately facing each other, one-half of them riding back- 
wards. "Always room for one more", they were crowded in 
sometimes, pressed together like dried apples in a packing box. 
The luggage was lashed onto a drop contraption out behind 
called the "stage boot", because it looked like anything but a 
boot, except it was made out of waterproof leather. And such 
a mixed lot of curious baggage it did sometimes hold. Small 
hair-bristling, horsehide trunks, stuffed bags of coarse carpet 
make and emigrant junk of every old thing, all under the 
name of "luggage". 

The motor power of these stages was four to six dapple 
gray horses, necks bowed up like fish hooks, and the largest 
and the strongest that were obtainable. From hard driving 
and fatigue horses had to be changed at intervals of about 
twelve miles. There were three regular changes or relays of 
horses in Monroe county in either direction travelled. South 
at Col. John McRea's stable one mile south of Harrodsburg. 
In Bloomington at "Temperance Inn" stables where every pass- 
ing team and stage from either direction put up over night. 
The north relay was at widow Sara Corr's Hindoostan post 
office, Ed Corr's grandmother. 
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The time made by these stages was contingent on the con- 
dition of the dirt roads, a day's run was about sixty miles and 
usually made in daylight. One of Orchard's stages left Louis- 
ville, Kentucky and another left Indianapolis, Indiana every 
Monday morning, each making one round trip per week, three 
days in each direction, loaded with mail and passengers. On 
this schedule Bloomington had four through mails and con- 
veyances for travel each week which was the limit until the 
arrival of the New Albany and Salem railroad. 

The stage drivers on the high seat on top were the whole 
thing: mail carriers, baggage masters, engineer, conductor, 
collector and sometimes quite active artilleryman, for this 
country was not a land of sucking doves. The man behind 
the gun was in evidence or was at least prepared for hostile 
emergencies. All readers of Dicken's stories know the stand- 
ing of Ye Coachman, and all American pioneers know of the 
skill and the daring of the stage drivers on the western trails. 
Those drivers of the Orchard stage coaches in their rough 
homespun suits, stuck around with crude firearms were ever 
looked up to as a favored class — holding exalted positions. In 
the words of Fitzhue of Georgia, doorkeeper of the United 
States senate they were considered bigger men than old Grant 
and there was nothing too good for them. 

My father was the respected and honored driver on one 
stage of this line. He was in the bloom of manhood, just over 
from Axminster, England, and having a marked accent, became 
familiarly known all along the drive by the name of the Littie 
Englishman. On the opposite run, the driver was Robert Mc- 
Pheeters the father of our Dory and John McPheeters. Mc- 
Pheeters was known all along the line as Windy Bob, because 
he was a spinner of some wonderful stories. Bob was a story- 
faker chief, said to be the biggest that ever struck the trail or 
the town, before the arrival of god old Dr. Oregon Smith the 
prince of story romancers. 

The salary for this honored but responsible stage service 
to each driver was sixteen and two-thirds dollars per month 
and found, meaning free lodging, board and laundry. This 
pay was regarded as princely wages in the thirties, a period of 
hard times and scarce money. 

Passengers were not sold tickets as railroads now do but 
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were way-billed more like live stock freight. The drivers 
picked up or set down passengers at their homes in the larger 
towns, and delivered at their resident destination in each of the 
terminal cities. The drivers were collection agents for all un- 
paid fares and did this business on honor and without bond. 
A passenger from Bloomington to Indianapolis was charged 
or way-billed for three dollars, and to Louisville for six dol- 
lars. No second class fares or half rate fellows like overgrown 
youths or circuit riding preachers were considered. The re- 
port that these drivers stopped at the bottom of a steep hill 
when the stage was heavy loaded and called down "All first 
class passengers get out and walk, all second class passengers 
get out and push", was a story of Windy Bob's own creation. 
The Orchards with their stage drivers were the first near- 
railroad men of Monroe county. They were minus the iron 
rails and iron horse and coach of which they were the fore- 
runners. Those two old time stagers were crowded off the 
scene of action, had to come down from their high seats, their 
occupation gone, their positions usurped by the new locomotive 
drivers, the brass buttoned, blue coated conductors on the in- 
coming railroad trains of the new area. They gracefully ac- 
cepted the situation, gave a double farewell to Ye lumbering old 
stage coach and a hearty three times three welcome to Ye easie 
going passenger train of the 

NEW ALBANY AND SALEM RAILROAD 

New Albany, Indiana, was an ambitious little city on the 
north bank of the Ohio river. Salem, Indiana was a progress- 
ive little hamlet thirty-five miles inland. This city and town 
had many social and commercial interests in common. They 
had attained the age of majority and were friendly and chum- 
my, and flirted and courted until they absorbed the double- 
headed notion that they would like to be joined together in the 
iron bands of railroad wedlock. They made an appeal to the 
new and great state of Indiana — a license was granted and 
marriage was consumated January 6, 1847. The road was 
completed January 18, 1850 and was christened the New Al- 
bany and Salem for which James Brooks stood as godfather 
and Phoebe Brooks as godmother. 

This New Albany and Salem youngster was born delicate 
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and weakly. It was fairly perfect in form and feature and 
limbs and was ready and anxious for traffic and business. Its 
plaything like track was laid of common flat-bar iron, spiked 
through to sawed wooden stringers, braced apart and bound 
together every six feet by wooden cross ties. It had two daisy 
little light-weight engines bearing the names of James Brooks 
and Phoebe Brooks, in honor of its worthy president and his 
wife. Its complement of toy-like coaches, box cars and gondo- 
las were ample enough for all the business in sight or to be 
secured. 

The opening of this railroad put the little town of Salem, 
on the map in name and reality, and swelled it up with pride 
like a peacock with a new spring suit of plumage. It encour- 
aged newcomers and welcomed visitors, the railroad affording 
a new outlet, and a new experience. Many people in New Al- 
bany and all about the Fall City, Louisville, Kentucky, got the 
fashion of making excursion trips to the country town of 
Salem. Travelers and pleasure seekers spoke the phrase "Go- 
ing to Salem' that it came to be a by-word. So much so that a 
New Albany newspaper made quite an amusing wood cut il- 
lustration of the saying. It represented two boys walking 
along a road near a sign board of a hand pointing and reading 
"To Salem". Each boy carried in his arms a nice sail rigged 
toy boat. Underneath the picture was printed the boys' gleeful 
occupation "Going to Sail 'em". (I have this picture preserved 
in an old scrapbook) . 

It is told that in the first early shipments of freight by this 
road was an old black negro mammy, tagged, addressed and 
way-billed by weight and by freight just as a Durham cow is 
now handled and freighted. This old colored woman was not 
shipped nor destined to stop or sojourn in Salem for it is an 
unwritten law of that town that no off -color people be allowed 
to reside in town or county. This is quite respected and hon- 
ored in its observance even unto this day. 

The New Albany and Salem railroad was financed, built and 
equipped by gifts and loans of its promoters and friends and by 
the sale of stock. It was as poor as the turkey that scratched 
dirt in Job's back yard. Yet it industriously held its own for 
many years. It had almost the ambition and aspiration of 
Jay Gould in his determination to build a line of railroad to 
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the Pacific coast. It first discovered that there was no rea- 
sonable excuse for chartering such a selfish, sawed-off, short 
stop railroad. The whole state of Indiana was almost unoc- 
cupied territory. The mistake was so apparent that the orig- 
inal charter was amended under the same name and title "To 
extend to any point in the State of Indiana." 

Under this amended charter of 1847 Michigan city on lake 
Michigan was named as its first ultimate point for extension. 
This city was on the northern boundary of the state and at a 
distance of 288 miles from the Ohio river. Here was something 
worth while and there were far greater and more strenuous 
things for it under amended charters. 

Before the railroad was opened for traffic to Salem in 1850 
engineers were at work surveying a route north to Michigan 
city. The survey was quite tedious. The south and central part 
of Indiana is broken and quite hilly ground. The lines were run 
around hills, along streams and through valleys, following the 
lines of least resistance and least expense for construction. Not 
as ziz-zag as lightning but as crooked as White river and for 
this it was sometimes made the butt of ridicule. 

A small calibre engineer sent over the line once in the in- 
terests of some prospective buyers reported that he saw but 
one place where a curve could be made and there was none and 
that a good self respecting civil engineer could not look at a 
true map of the line in the face and keep from using cuss 
words. Another one was even more sarcastic. He said that 
a gray hound chasing a jack rabbit on the line around Horse- 
shoe Bend and some other short loops would be in danger of 
having curvature of the spine. Also that if a lake steamer were 
hitched onto the Michigan city end and were to pull the kinks 
and curves out of it to a straight line, it would make a track 
across the south end of Lake Michigan to Chicago. 

On the other hand some very competent modern civil en- 
gineers have given the opinion that the survey and the loca- 
tions were a very creditable piece of skill and workmanship. To 
sustain this view, there has been but one change made from 
the original line, the Harrodsburg cut off — and that was done 
for the betterment of the grade. Many other early railroads of 
the State have been straightening curves and eliminating 
grades without number. 
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In the fall of 1849 the New Albany and Salem railroad line 
was surveyed through our home county of Monroe. From a 
point on the south line near the town of Guthrie ranging 
northerly, coming through and splitting Bloomington almost 
in halves, thence out to the north line of the county near town 
of Gosport, a long angling line, county cut bias our mothers 
would say. This has proved a very fit route too, for it has 
never ravelled out or shriveled up, giving the county a long 
mileage from which to draw annual taxes. 

The greatest bugaboo about adopting this survey was the 
big expense of constructing the high bridge and fill at Jack- 
son's Creek, and the deep rock clay cut at the edge of town get- 
ting through the hog-back ridge, socalled because once infested 
with razor-back hogs. 

This ridge was the highest point on the railroad survey, 
one of the high points in the state. To the south water flows 
to the east fork of White river and to the north flows to the 
west fork of White river. For all this ridge has a deep cut, it 
still has a steep grade for a railroad. Before any surveys or 
levels of this ridge divide were taken ascertaining that it was 
one of the high spots, a dry old Scotchman traveling through by 
stage coach on a night stop over measured up the altitude by a 
different standard. He said to a friend : "Bloomington is the 
highest place in the state. I paid two dollars there for a bottle 
of ale." That could not have been a slur at the "Temperance 
Inn". The Orchards were teetotalers and were jewels of con- 
sistency. 

So this pioneer railroad was projected through Monroe 
county in 1849, the same year that numbers of our citizens hit 
the trail bound for the gold mines of California. With them 
with equal propriety it may be dubbed a forty-niner. 

LOCAL ASSISTANCE 

It has been mentioned that the New Albany and Salem 
railroad was built equipped and in operation between its origin- 
al charter terminals. In that condition it was not quite in the 
predicament of a companion railroad building in southern 
Illinois and mentioned in the humorous writings of Irvin S. 
Cobb. The name of that railroad was the Lake-Gulf .Continent- 
al and Pacific Slope. After the promoters got twenty-seven 
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miles of it built they ran out of money and stopped. The long 
name protruded out at each end of the right-of-way, and one 
dark night, the engineer (it had only one engineer) mistook 
the road name for the track and ran the train off the end of 
it, painfully injuring Henry Clay Potts, a traveling salesman 
for a tobacco house at Paducky, Kentucky. 

The New Albany and Salem railroad was short of ready 
money about as helpless as a busted bank. However it had 
nerve and grit, and friends that were workers and pushers for 
its charter extension. It was assisted by gifts and grants and 
by subscriptions for railroad stock. The fashion of building 
railroads was raging in Indiana, any county not having one was 
out of fashion and was out of the world as well. 

Monroe county had no railroad so it began to pick up and 
take notice. Here was a new railroad being projected length- 
wise through the great state of Indiana. A proposition to 
connect the navigable water of the Ohio river with that of the 
Great Lake. Not a stingy "all wool and a yard wide pattern", 
as our merchants say, but a for-sure standard railroad, two 
hundred and eighty-eight miles long and thirty-three and one- 
third yards wide, warranted a sure go, a big winner and an 
enormous revenue producer. Monroe county could have thirty 
three miles of this road within its own boundaries for the ask- 
ing — substantially backed up of course with sufficient assist- 
ance and encouragement. 

The Company only advocated a free right of way, some do- 
nations and a nominal stock subscription. This stock was to 
be a dividend winner, and a valuable and paying investment 
for ever and ever. In addition the town of Bloomington was 
promised a railroad roundhouse, the machine shops and a 
freight division terminal. 

Town meetings were called, the public's feelings worked up 
and all citizens were enthusiastic for giving and getting the 
road at any and all hazards. The argument was that, just as 
sure as civilization follows the flag, so does commerce follow 
the cowcatcher, and the railroad would work for the upbuild- 
ing, the betterment and great salvation of Monroe county. 

Thomas Carter my grandfather was a hard pusher and un- 
tiring worker for the new road, and was elected as chief stock 
solicitor. Afterwards he was appointed stock collector and 
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local paymaster for the railroad. His office was in the George 
Johnson little brick store on the corner where the First Na- 
tional bank building is now being erected. I was a much fa- 
vored son of my grandfather. I had accommodated him by tak- 
ing his name Thomas Carter at my christening (about which I 
was not consulted, however) but for reason of affection or of- 
ficial nepotism I was made his office boy and here it was I 
first learned of actual railroad doings, because right up on the 
front seat of the railroad band wagon so close to the head of 
the procession. Building grounds and right of way were 
pledged to the railroad and a liberal stock subscription pro- 
cured. Fifty dollars was made the price of a share and there 
was no limit to the game. It was thought to be the simon- 
pure old Jacob Townsend blown in the bottle goods and was as 
popular accordingly as Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup with 
teething children. Just as every sucker in the state takes a 
bottle or two so every citizen must have a share or two. Peo- 
ple fairly fell over themselves in haste to subscribe. I remem- 
ber often looking over the stock book giving the names and 
numbers of shares of the many subscribers. It looked like a 
duplicate Monroe county tax list of that period and each and 
every one of them subscribed like a bloated bond holder for 
from five to twenty shares. Mr. Carter in stock soliciting did 
meet with one notable rebuff, out of the ordinary. 

He bumped up a time or two against Phillip Bunger, a fine 
old Virginia gentleman (it would have been more fitting if he 
had been from Missouri) having lately settled in the county. 
He was the owner of a fine farm, well to do, and able to help 
in any public enterprise, but downright close and stingy and 
of the doubting Thomas order. Being urged earnestly to help 
along by subscribing for a block of stock, he finally did open 
his heart and loosen up his purse string by saying: "Well 
Mister Kahtah, sah, if that thar stock sah, is as good as you 
say it is, sah, you may put me down for fifty cents wuth, sah, 
and no moah, sah." 

Terms of payment for this railroad stock were very easy ; 
most anything went in payment — cord wood, cross ties, timber, 
lumber and bridge stone. My father paid for his stock mostly 
in bridge timber and stone delivered at Jackson's and Clear 
Creek bridges three miles south of the town. Some subscrib- 
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ers gave land, Alexander Leland of Beanblossom township gavt. 
a full section, six hundred and forty acros in a body. Several 
gave smaller acreages in other parts of the county. There 
was also quite a body of land in Greene county acquired by the 
railroad in the same manner. 

Of the four lots occupied by the depot and its surroundings, 
two were given by J. O. and S. O. W. Orchard, and two by Ellis 
Stone in exchange for railroad stock. 

The first location survey of the route into town was east of 
the present line along Walnut street and following Spanker's 
branch across the Maxwell, Ben Adams and Graded School 
lots to the present site of the depot. Because the owners of 
these lots would not give a right of way in exchange for stock 
the route was changed to the Bedford road and up Morton 
street. This line the railroad got free, just appropriated the 
road and the street, without leave or license. In this the rail- 
road built better than it knew, even if it did have a costly cut 
to make it had there a nice stretch of straight track the long- 
est in the county. 

In making collections of all this railroad stock subscription 
there was but one contention about payment, and that was due 
to breach of promise on the part of the railroad. The first 
survey of the road in the south part of the county was located 
near the Ketcham mills. On the strength of this survey Col. 
John Ketcham owner of the mill and a large body of surround- 
ing land subscribed for a block of railroad stock. The route 
of the road was afterwards changed by the railroad folks on 
the plea of getting more business out of the little town of 
Smithville than from the mills. This change so exasperated 
Colonel Ketcham that he refused payment of his stock sub- 
scription. Smith was brought in court to enforce payment and 
the railroad lost, no ketch-'em Ketcham stock. All told it is 
believed that near one hundred thousand dollars worth in dona- 
tion and in stock was gathered from the willing and generous 
people of Monroe county. 

The stock, as per railroad representation, was a sure perma- 
nent investment, at least as far as the paper goes on which it 
was written. No doubt great bunches of it today could *oe 
raked out of old socks and strong boxes — worthless souvenirs 
of each owner's railroad investments. The stingy old Virgin- 
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ian who acted so cleverly "I am from Missouri, sah", proved a 
wise old owl, and had the laugh on his more liberal neighbors 
who delivered the goods. The people got what they went after 
and for what they bargained. 

Built in a happy go lucky fashion, in the crudest, easiest 
and least expensive way, it was nevertheless, a railroad and 
filled the prescription and met the requirements. The town 
got its promise too, in a four-stall engine roundhouse, stocked 
with one little hot-air base-burner, hour-glass shaped, sand 
sifter-drayer, a machine shop lean-to-employing one brawney 
blacksmith and his helper, a one hoss (iron horse ) turn-table, 
and the railroad's middle division terminal. In addition to all 
that it got a great big unsightly brick depot thrown in for good 
measure ; given as a compliment to the town and the people who 
had given their lots and lands, and chattels and good money so 
spontaneously. This big depot went up in holy smoke one 
Sunday morning in May, 1868 by a Heaven-sent lightning- 
kindled fire, burning numerous lots of merchandise and all the 
early records of the local station. It was shortened up at both 
ends constructed in dimensions and rebuilt by Richard A. Fulk, 
contractor. There was no kick coming and there was none 
rigistered from the good citizens of Monroe county. When 
the lord made all things and pronounced them good he had not 
yet caused to be made the New Albany and Salem railroad and 
its novel equipment. 

Some seventy miles of the main line track was built of flat 
bar iron in manner as has been described. One advantage of 
this kind of railroad construction, it did not furnish an at- 
tractive highway for the hobo cross tie pounder, with his meas- 
ured tread or lock step, habit. They gave it a wide berth in 
their weary travels. 

The ordinary pounding of the engines on this flat-bar track 
often loosened the flat-headed nails and the end of the bar 
springing up was called a snakehead. This was as much of a 
danger signal as a red flag. A stop had to be made and the end 
of the bar respiked down before proceeding or the train was 
derailed. The constant loosening of these bars, and their 
springey nature was ever a source of trouble and of danger. 
My father and mother, passengers on one of the early trains, 
were almost "mortally scart" by one of these bars coming 
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loose and poking up under the moving train, and breaking 
through the floor near the seat they occupied, bending up the 
bar in horse shoe like shape on the inside of the coach, to the 
injury of some and to the imminent danger of many of the 
passengers. 

This flat bar, a poor apology at best, was used until worn 
to mere streaks of rust. A green engineer making a first trip 
over this worn track shying around the hills and scooting along 
the crooked streams trying to follow the weed covered twin 
streaks of rust got lost or confused and mixed up in direction. 
Stopping his engine near a wood chopper on a hillside he called 
"Helloa thare, Say stranger, Is this the right road to New 
Albany?" 

The first little wheezy wood-burner, fire-tossing engines, 
with their balloon shaped smoke stacks, and their canvas cov- 
ered bow top cabs of wagon bed shape were of small and light 
pattern. 

The first engines of the New Albany and Salem railroad 
proper were named for the officers of the road, all residents 
of New Albany, two of duplicate make, one for James Brooks 
the other for Phoebe Brooks his wife. Others for George F. 
Talman, George Lyman and B. F. Maston and some other 
officers. There was one exception but a fit associate of these 
high gentry, which had the name of "Sampson" the strong man 
of biblical history. This was an extra strong engine, it had no 
record for violence toward men but to bulls and cows trailing 
along its right of way was credited with mangling a plenty. 

The other rolling stock of the road, those little short squatty 
sawed off eight-ton box cars had roofs so low that a full grown 
man had to stoop or telescope himself to enter and could not 
stand erect inside. Counterparts of cars that Artemas Ward 
compared to a "string of second hand coffin cases on roller 
coaster wheels, and passenger coaches in appearance a cross 
between a hearse and an omnibus and when in motion so noisy 
that you could not hear a coupling pin drop". One of these 
engines, a coach and a box car or two would make a rattling 
good old time railroad exhibit for the nineteen and seven 
Jamestown exposition. 

A dinkey little train of this kind of equipment was the first 
one put in service. It was called a "Wild Cat" a go-as-you- 
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please train for work and for freight. If a passenger could get 
on and could stay on and take box car luck with the crew he 
was accommodated. No agents were on the road yet, but this 
train would take on or put off freight at any old place if the 
owner was in charge. So, would-be passengers, farmers want- 
ing to ride to town, woodchoppers, timber cutters going to work 
at some point on or near the road, would offer a dinner pail, a 
chopping tool or some trifling article as freight, pay twenty- 
five cents freight, get on the train and ride as a passenger to 
get off and take charge of shipment at any place demanded. 
Uncle Tobe Batterton on a fishing bout at Salt Creek one day 
stopped this train and freighted two little goggleeye fish to 
the Walker meat market, just to get on the train and have a 
ride into town and home. 

After the new road was placed in better condition this free 
and easy "Wil Cat" train was superseded by two mixed trains 
of a few freight cars and one coach for passengers. These 
trains were called "Accommodation", and there was a train 
each way every day between New Albany and Bloomington pro- 
vided they made the trip. These trains had a printed schedule 
or time card to run on, but it was of little more use than a last 
month's calendar. They were "Accommodation" in name and 
in feature. George Ade denominated such trains, "lovers ac- 
commodation", because they "would wait at station for the 
last farewell and long drawn out kiss of parting lovers, and 
would then move off slowly to make the separation more grad- 
ual". These trains would stop for a passenger when flagged 
at any public crossroads, and sometimes were stopped half in- 
nocently for other purposes. 

Mother Clifford flagged a train one day ; when she did not 
climb aboard the conductor asked her what was wanted. She 
calmly asked him to change a five dollar bill for her which he 
obligingly did. Another time a wag of a boy flagged the 
train, when asked for what he stopped the train said "he 
thought it might have a passenger that wanted to stop at the 
crossroads." These and other like stops, put the trains off 
time. Then a flagman had to be sent out who trotted ahead at 
a lively like gate like an early day letter postman, and who 
gave warning to any approaching trains. These trains were 
never near card schedule, often from twelve to twenty hours 
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late. It was during this regime of trains that Lewis Bollman 
being in New Albany got a letter that his wife was quite ill. 
Wishing to get home the quickest way he could not wait for 
the wagon, "the uncertain moving trains." He claimed and is 
credited with walking from New Albany to Bloomington, 
ninety-seven miles, in a day's time, beating the time of some 
trains and saving the price. 

A disgruntled passenger writing about these trains said 
it took a long summer day to get there for the engine was fed 
with wood and we now and then had to load the tender with 
fuel corded on the right of way and water the locomotive some- 
times by bailing from near streams with buckets, (the brake- 
man called this operation jerking water) and from this the road 
gets its name of jerkwater road. It also had to stop to mend 
couplings, to cool off hot-boxes, drive cattle off the track, and 
wait at meeting points for other trains in equally bad luck. 
About the worst slur of record on these slow trains, was 
made by a passenger, a game Kentucky woman who during a 
stop of the train put her head out of the coach window and 
exclaimed, "Wy Why, there's that nigger on horseback I saw 
ten miles back from here. Gee, I wouldn't have that hoss — he 
is a back number, can't go faster than this train" 

As the New Albany and Salem railroad was slowly being 
pushed to completion for its full length north and was to be 
opened for through traffic it found itself in need of more and 
of new engines. So all the old official named engines of what- 
ever name color or previous condition of servitude were rushed 
through the back shop at New Albany, repainted and regilded 
into new engines. Glittering all over with bright brass mount- 
ings, and shining with new coat of paint as many colored as 
Joseph's coat, these old engines came out spick and span as new 
and the whole bunch was palmed off on the public as new en- 
gines. As a compliment to the citizens they were ornamented 
with the names of the several best town. There was engine 
Salem, Orleans, Bedford, Bloomington and so on to Michigan 
City. 

Engines seemed to be almost invariably given masculine 
names, yet it is the uniform custom of roundhouse to speak of 
them in feminine gender as her or she. 

These little masculine named and feminine petted New Al- 
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bany and Salem wood-burner engines, with their big mouthed, 
balloon shaped, little at bottom and big at top smoke stacks, 
were great spark tossers and fire spreaders. In the country 
on heavy pulls they would scatter fire all over the landscape. 
The section men all along the lines were trained fire fighters 
and worked overtime on the job. 

Heavy trains from the very first, just as now, had to be 
smarted north from Bloomington, up the steep grade and 
through the deep cut curves with two engines, a puller and a 
pusher. The fiery furnace display these little belching engines 
gave out on a dark night was a pretty pyrotechnic exhibition 
worthy the observation of fireworks lovers. This was stopped 
in a manner after some years by the introduction of spark ar- 
resters and completely done away with when engines were con- 
verted into coal burners. 

OPENING 

The track of the New Albany and Salem railroad was laid 
into Blomington in the fall of 1853 but it was not finished 
through the county until the following summer. On the south 
division work and accommodation trains had been running 
with some degree of regularity, and occasional freight trains 
were in service on the north division. At Bloomington, July 
4, 1854, the New Albany and Salem railroad was declared fin- 
ished and open for traffic throughout its completed length. 
Excursion trains crowded with people came in to Bloomington 
from both north and south. Men, women and children from 
Monroe and from adjoining counties came in to see and to 
make merry. It was a grand opening advertising like our mer- 
chants pull off and the New Albany railroad was the goods. 
That Fourth of July celebration was not the usual reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, handing a lemon to King 
George the Third with canon-cracker firing and "bombs burst- 
ing in air" accompaniments. The excursion trains from New 
Albany brought in some of the officers of the railroad and 
there was a free for all jollification, glorification, speeches from 
delighted railroad men, and also from jubilant citizens, a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul, and a big barcecue dinner served 
on the courthouse square. Bouquets galore were handed to 
James Brooks and associates as well as to Monroe county's 
heroic workers and stockholders. 
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There was just one little discordant note from a disgruntled 
neighborhood smart-fellow who had binocular vision into the 
future of premonition of probable bankruptcy ; and who vented 
his spleen on gigantic confidence games and stock juggling 
exploitations in general but on none in particular. 

To this jollification Fourth of July meeting our honorable 
and worthy club member Judge Duncan, a lusty country boy 
then from Lawrence county came up on the train that day to 
see something doing. It was his first trip away from home 
alone he told me and he was so afraid the western train would 
get away from him or he would get lost in the great crowd that 
he hardly dared get out of sight of the train; for he did not 
want to be left behind, and have his good mother crooning 
"Where is my wandering boy tonight". 

That day the young people had a gala day, and sights never 
before witnessed. They hung around the novelty, the "Kiv- 
ered Kars" just like they do around the elephant tent on show 
day. "All went merrie as a marriage bell" except some up- 
country girls were scared almost into a conniption fit by the 
trainmen shouting in their hearing their impertinent and as 
they thought personal insult put away train orders, such as 
"shunt her", "Run her up the main", "Switch her in side", 
"Kick her overcrossing" "Cut her in two", all mixed in with a 
goodly sprinkle of explosive profanity. 

Now began the running of passenger trains through town 
on time card schedule. From their first inception almost the 
entire population of town turned out en masse to meet the 
trains. The novelty and the attraction was irresistable. The 
people got the habit, and have the credit of most industriously 
and enthusiastically keeping it alive for many years. This 
train-going habit was indulged in as a sort of afternoon re- 
creation (the two passenger trains in either direction passed 
the station in early afternoon) and it flourished like a vaude- 
ville show until given a knock-out jolt by the arrival of too 
many trains, so many trains that it induced tiresomeness and 
led up to the lingering death of the train-going habit about the 
year of the opening of the present century. 

Kin Hubbard makes Abe Martin his Philosopher of Brown 
County in his 1907 Almanac, remark about those train-going 
lady habitues: 'Having once overcome their inborn desire to 
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hang around the depot when the trains come in, these women 
took readily to housework and became ideal wives and neigh- 
bors". 

The first year or two of the railroad's operation of trains 
it had no telegraph or Morse Code or Marconi system or any 
quick work modern methods. Later along and in conformity 
with other railroad work an apology of a telegraph line was 
constructed. It was very like some of our country party tele- 
phone lines of this date. One small strand of common wire 
loosely strung on low black jack poles, about such as farmers 
use for training butter beans and hop vines. The first message 
used were sight written, that is were first impressed on a long 
narrow white paper ribbon, by feeding through a little roller 
dot and dash perforating receiver, then cut out, deciphered and 
translated from the Morse code into United States and into 
train order formulas. This machine process was as slow as 
a freight train on a wenty-f ive per cent grade and like machine 
madegoods and machine made poetry, it was not as good stuff 
as the smoking hot voice turned off by hand or by brain of our 
present day sound lightning jerkers. 

George Chase, a long time shoe merchant here, a young 
man then, was the first operator or rather paper ribbon read- 
er, and the wire, or the spark, or the receiver had a very 
naughty habit of getting out of order, falling down or out of 
adjustment at the most inconvenient and inopportune times 
imaginable. In these tantrums the telegraph was no better 
all around day and night train speeder and regulator than 
the stone sun dial on the University campus is a time ad- 
juster on a cloudy day. 

There was one train on the railroad that neither time nor 
tide nor telegraph could hasten or regulate. That was the 
train to which the pay car was attached. It was sometimes 
weeks late, that much behind monthly schedule. Its trips were 
like angel's visits "few and far between". The employees' pay 
was not princely and was as slow as the racing tortoise to get 
there, and many vigorous kicks were frequently registered. 
Blackie Chandler a short time employee as extra brakeman 
made complaint that it was a damned site harder wurruck, and 
tuck longer time to git yous pay after yees had yearned it, 
that it ded time to yearn it in first place. Owen Meredith 
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wrote in Lucille : "Civilized man could not live without cooks". 
Railroad men are sort o' civilized and could not live without 
dining. So to keep in touch with eating-house-keepers em- 
ployees got advance railroad scrip, a sort of grub stake cur- 
rency. In railroad lingo of the men it was denominated hog 
and hominy orders. (Our quarry men call such scrip bean or- 
ders and they love to despise them like sin.) 

Lee Willson, a wag of an engineer, running his engine with- 
out sand supply, to the question why? gave as a reason that 
the railroad company had none and there was not a sand bar 
or a sand bank on either fork of White river, or any other bank 
on his run that would honor the company's draft for two bush- 
els of engine sand. 

From its very first inception the railroad was the butt of 
ridicule, and got the gaff from employees and the public. It 
was dubbed and derided as the jerkwater, the dogfennel, the 
double-track-twin-Rust-Streak, et cetera. Its trains were 
named Wild Cat, Screach Owl, Ragtime (flag) and Ten-minute- 
a-Mile-Scooter. It got there all the same going or coming, and 
it was not long putting the old Virginia wagon and the Con- 
cord coach out of commission, and causing their drivers to go 
way back and sit down. 

The first employees in train service were few in number 
and quite well known. In a boy's youthful fancy, the men that 
made the "wheels go round", engineers and conductors, were 
great big IT. The first engineers came in from some older 
road, had served apprenticeships and were skilled in their pro- 
fession. They were quiet as Quakers and brown and rugged 
as Comanche Indians. Their names could be mentioned as well 
as the names of the engines they handled. 

Edward Gregory engineer with James Draysdale fireman on 
engine Blomington pulled the first train "The Construction" 
into Monroe county as well as the first passenger train into 
Bloomington. These two men became residents of this city. 
Edward Gregory married Miss May Sluss, and James Drays- 
dale married a sister of the late D. 0. Spencer. Ed Gregory 
gave a limb and a life time to the railroad, as engineer, master 
mechanic and passenger train conductor. 

James Draysdale was a long time trusted engineer, but he 
seemed to get under an unlucky star and was caught in several 
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wrecks. One disabled him for a long time, and he was taken 
care of by the lodge of Odd Fellows of this city for a period of 
eighteen months or longer. Just a limited amount of instruct- 
ion and training soon made trainmen and conductors. When 
wanted they sprang up in a night like Johah's gourd. Some 
of the conductors names were Col. John McCrea, Wm. F. 
Browning, W. M. Tate and Calvin Snodgrass. Later James 
Kelly, John Armstrong, Peter Copp and Isaac Dains. These 
four resigned conductorships to accept Captain's commissions 
in the volunteer army of the Civil War and all of them lost 
their lives in the service of their country. Browning and 
Snodgrass are the only representatives now living. Conductor- 
ing was in its infancy and its honesty. The toss up over the 
bell cord settlement, all that sticks to the bell cord is railroads 
money and all that comes down is conductors, was not then in 
practice. Nor was color blindness — can't tell railroad's from 
personal money an epidemic. These old time, old conductors 
got none of these old chestnut roasts, nor tainted money stings, 
for like Caesar's friends they "were all, all honorable men". 

Then came on a younger generation of railroad men, boys, 
young roosters about my age and calibre. That like "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin Topsy, just growed up and stepped into railroad 
work and positions. Their numbers are legion, to write their 
names on these pages would make them look like the leaves 
from the city directory. 

Bloomington was a terminal of two divisions, regular incu- 
bator and worked to the limit of its capacity. Of the first 
"hatch out" there is but two of the youngest now in railroad 
employ, all the others got a plenty, stepped down and out, or 
on account of age limit were subject to Oslerization. Conduct- 
or Jack Mitchell runs a passenger Flyer on the Missouri Pacific, 
Kansas City to Denver, Colorado. Engineer Ezra Mathers is 
a Big Four veteran, pulls the New York Knickerbocker, Indi- 
anapolis to St. Louis, Missouri, and return. Here also is a 
coincidence, these two old stickers are brothers-in-law, having 
married sisters, nieces of the late Col. John Harrell, ex-treas- 
urer of Monroe county. 

New Albany and Salem employees were better educated and 
better trained than the ordinary run of railroad men. Every 
mother's son of them spoke two languages — English and pro- 
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fane. A good Quaker woman said it sounded like stutter word 
languages — a sort of railroad Esperanto. 

The conductors could read the hurriedly writter train orders 
without prompting from telegraph operator and they could 
place their signature to the pay roll with the handy steel pen 
or oftener with the illiterate sans X buck. When cautioned 
about knocking down cash fares, they learnedly replied none 
but the brave deserve the fair. When told by a cash fare 
passenger that they had collected a half dollar more than the 
opposite run conductor did for the same distance they kindly 
handed back fifty cents with wise remarks "We meet all hon- 
orable competition. There is nothing small about us but our 
salary." 

The New Albany and Salem railroad was known and called 
the College Road for the reason it had such a string of colleges 
all along the line. There was DePauw Seminary, Borden Insti- 
tute, Southern Baptist Normal, State University, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wabash College, PerDue Agricultural, Northern Normal 
not mentioning a state reformatory at the south and a state 
penitentiary at the north terminal. 

Not excepting any named the railroad had ex-pupils as em- 
ployees from every one of these schools of education. Smart, 
bright, clever employees but to their shame some of them as 
crooked as ziz zag lightning, and these are the fellows that 
helped hasten the railroad into the hands of a receiver. 

ABSORBED 

October 4, 1859 the New Albany and Salem railroad re- 
covered from the hands of a receiver and was placed under a 
new management. Salem lost its place and name in the rail- 
road game. On this same date New Albany also was given a 
mortal wrench and lined up as a way station, but permitted to 
hold second place in the new title of Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago Railroad Company. 

"An onion tastes as sweet by any other name" says the 
fair Juliette. It was a lemon that was handed the two original 
railroad terminals. Salem squirmed and kicked as fiercely as 
the mule maud of the Hearst Sunday paper supplement. The 
only satisfaction she got was the noises and the bruises on 
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her hoofs, from banging on the doors of a new railroad heart- 
less corporation. 

The set-back, shake up and jar to New Albany placed her 
in about the same predicament as Pat Casey was given in a 
train wreck. Casey was a passenger in a sleeping berth one 
night when the coach was wrecked. In his scare and haste 
to make his toilet he donned his trousers hindside before, and 
in his scramble to get out he rolled down a steep embankment. 
While in this plight a friend came to his assistance. Brush- 
ing the gravel out of his whiskers, and getting him straighten- 
ed up, he asked Casey if he was hurt? Casey surveying him- 
self, an noticing his trousers on hind side before said "No Oi'm 
not hoort, but Oi've got a devil of a twist". 

New Albany was allowed to retain her grip on the general 
offices which she had monopolized from the very beginning, but 
being forced to play second fiddle, what a fall was there my 
countrymen. The name of the old pioneer, the loved and re- 
spected New Albany and Salem railroad is obliterated forever. 
With its crooked road, its rusty rails, its wireless telegraphy, 
its dingy cars, its pigmy engines, and its slow time card it 
proved out, it got there in good shape, it was worth the price. 

Goodbye and farewell. 




